Aetat. 47.]
Johnson s defence of lea.
'This praise, the general interest of mankind requires to be given to writers who please and do not corrupt, who instruct and do not weary. But to them all human eulogies are vain, whom I believe applauded by angels, and numbered with the just1.1
His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Railway's violent attack upon that elegant and popular beverage2, shews how very well a man of genius can write upon the slightest subject, when he writes, as the Italians say, con amorc: I suppose no person ever enjoyed with more relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf than Johnson3. The quantities which he drank of it at all hours were so great, that his nerves must have been uncommonly strong, not to have been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of it4. He assured me, that he never felt the least
1 Johnson's Works, vi. 79.
- Mr. Railway would have had the support of Johnson's father, who, as his son writes, 'considered tea as very expensive, and discouraged my mother from keeping company with the neighbours, and from paying visits or receiving them. She lived to say, many years after, that if the time were to pass again, she would not comply with such unsocial injunctions.1 Account of Johnson's Early Life, p. 18. The Methodists, ten years earlier than Han way, had declared war on tea. 'After talking largely with both the men and women Leaders,' writes Wesley, ' we agreed it would prevent great expense, as well of health as of time and of money, if the poorer people of our society could be persuaded to leave off drinking of tea.' Wesley's Journal^ i. 526. Pepys, writing in 1660, says : ' I did send for a cup of tee, (a China drink) of which I never had drank before.' Pepys' Diary, i. 137. Horace Walpole (Letters, i. 224) writing in 1743 says :—'They have talked of a new duty on tea, to be paid by every housekeeper for all the persons in their families ; but it will scarce be proposed. Tea is so universal, that it would make a
greater clamour than a duty on wine.1 Iil October 1734  tea was   sold in London at the following prices:— Ordinary   IJohca 9.?.           per Ib,
Fine            „      ios. to izs.   „
Pekoe                   15 s.               „
Hyson                 zos. to 25^.   „
Gent. Mag: iv. 575.
3  Yet in his reply to Mr. Hanway he said (Works, vi. 33):—' I allowed tea to be a barren superfluity, neither medicinal nor nutritious, that neither supplied  strength nor cheerfulness, neither relieved weariness, nor exhilarated  sorrow.'    Cumberland  writes (Memoirs, 1.357):—' I remember when Sir Joshua Reynolds  at  my house reminded Dr. Johnson that he had drank eleven cups, he replied:—" Sir, I did not count your glasses of wine, why should you number up my cups of tea?" And then laughing in perfect good humour he added :—" Sir,   I should have released the lady from any further trouble,  if it  had not been   for  your   remark;   but   you have   reminded   me   that   I   want one of the clo/cn, and I must request Mrs. Cumberland to round up illy number."'
4  In this Review Johnson describes himself as ' a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has for twenty
inconveniencehich he gathers.' Parl. Hist., xii. 570. Sec ante, p. 36, note 5.
